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Foreign Selections. 


WIRE ROPE. 


The use of iron-wire as a material for ropes is not 
one of the least remarkable applications of mechan. 
ical science which recent years have produced. The 
use of iron in bars has been known from early ages; 
but the combination of small! wires, twisted and in. 
terlaced among each other, is quite a novel method. 
In the supplement for November last the general 
construction of ropes,so far as the use of hempen 
fibres is concerned, was treated on; and it may not 
be uninteresting to add a few details here concerning 
wire-ropes, 

At the Newcastle meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, Count Augustus Breunner made a communi- 
cation on the use of wire-ropes in the Harz mines of 
Germany, About seven years before that period, 
ropes made of twisted iron-wire had been introduced 
in place of the flat hempen-r: pes previously employ- 
ed. Subsequently they have been adopted through. 
out the mines of Hungary and most of those in the 
Austrian dominions, to the almost total exclusion of 
hempen-ropes. ‘These iron-ropes were described as 
being of equal strength with a hempen-rope of four 
times the weight. One had been in use upwards of 
two years without any sensible wear, whereas a flat 
hempen-rope, performing similar work, would not 
have lasted much more than a single year. The di- 
aineter of the largest wire-rope in ordinary use in the 
deepest Austrian mines is one inch and a half. The 
rope is composed of iron-wires, each two lines (two 
twelfths of an inch) in diameter: five of these are 
braided together into strands, and three of these are 
twisted tightly into a rope. The strength of these 
ropes is little less than that of a solid iron bar of the 
same diameter. The rope on leaving the shaft re- 
quires to be received on a cylinder not less than eight 
feet in diameter, and is kept well coated with tar. In 
one instance adduced, there is a saving of about one. 
third of the former power; for four horses with the 
wire-rope are doing the same work as six horses with 
a flat rope. 

Wire-rope has been used lately as a means of 
drawing railway carriages, when a fixed instead of a 
locomotive engine is employed. Those who may 
have travelled along the Blackwall Railway will 
have had an opportunity of witnessing the use of 
wire-rope in this way; iron.wire having been intro- 
duced a year or two ago, instead of the hempen- 
ropes formerly used. A wire-rope was sent from 
England to Belgium, last year, for the use of one of 
the Belgian railways, measuring five thousand three 
hundred yards, and weighing twelve tons, 

As a material for suspeusion-bridges, iron-wire has 
been found to constitute a most valuable acquis!- 








— = 
tion, In the year 1834 was completed, by M. Chal- 
ley of Lyon, a wife suspension-bridge over the river 
Sarine, at Freyburg, in Switzerland, of which we 
have given a detailed account, with engravings, in 
Nos. 279 and 280. 

A remarkable application of wire-rope is in the 
formation of rigging for ships. Readers of the pub- 
lic journals may have frequently seen announce- 
ments relating to this matter within the last year or 
two. Captain Basil Hall, in his additions to Profes- 
sor Robison’s article “ Seamanship,” in the new edi- 
tion of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” after speak. 
ing of the use of iron-chains for cables, slings, top- 
sail sheets, bobstays, and other parts of a ship’s 
fittings, observes :—“ Attempts are now making, and 
we feel convinced that they will ere long succeed, to 
introduce iron-wire rigging, which we consider as 
stronger and better than chain, because less depen- 
dent on the accidental quality and careless manufac. 
ture of a single part.” Further on he remarks: 
“We do not think wire will answer for running- 
rope; but for standing-rigging it may, we conceive, 
be most usefully substituted for hemp.” In the evi- 
dence given in connection with a trial at Liverpool 
last year, it was stated that the Great Liverpool, a 
steam-ship of 1400 tons burden, had been fitted up 
with wire standing-rigging; as had likewise several 
other vessels. Mr. Shaw, marine manager to the 
Oriental and the City of Dublin Steam- Packet Com. 
panies, has introduced wire-rigging into the vessels 
of the Companies; and he states the good qualities 
of this invention to consist in lightness, security, 
strength, and small resistance to the wind, Cap. 
tain Bevis, government superintendent of mails at 
Liverpool], has stated that upwards of twenty go- 
vernment vesscls have been fitted up with the wire- 
rigging, and the Great Britain, the enormous steam. 
vessel, at the launch of which Prince Albert lately 
attended, has all her standing-rigging of wire. Re- 
specting the application of wire to this purpose, the 
following curious calculations have been made: 
‘*The weight ef standing-rigging now fitted and 
afloat in the Navy is about 7000 tons; and taking 
the price of hempen-rope at £46 per ton, the value of 
a first outfit for the whole of the navy will be £322,- 
000; upon which, by using the wire-rope for the 
same purpose, a saving would be effected of £107,- 
333, without taking into consideration the more 
than triple time that wire-rope will last. It may also 
be observed, that the wire-rope only exposes two. 
fifths of the surface to the wind, thus rendering ships 
rigged with wire to those of hemp less leewardly. It 
appears that 2303 Ibs. of hempen ropes thus applied 
expose a surface of 1264 square feet to the wind ; 
whereas the wire-rope, possessing strength as 80% 
wire is to 634 hemp, exposes only 514 ~ as 
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‘and as the whole surface of hempen standing-rigging 
now fitted in the navy exposes (according to the above 
calculation) 860,000 square feet, whereas the wire- 
rope has only one of 344,000 square feet—leaving a 
difference in favor of wire-rope of 529,112 square 
feet; and allowing the mean force of the wind to be 
14 lb, upon the square foot, the power saved on a 
leeway would be equal to about 4,000 horse. power, or 
equal to the canvas of more than the whole of the 
sails of twenty-four frigates; and the displacement 
saved would be about 3,500 tons, which would be 
equal to about 700 horse-power—muaking a saving in 
all of 4,700 horse-power.” Many of these calcula- 
tions obviously require the test of long experience to 
determine their validity, It is also worthy of re- 
mark that the recent researches of Mr. Snow Harris 
concerning lightning storms has rendered if a point 
of serious importance how far the use of metal in the 
rigging of a ship may affect its safety during a storm. 
The late Mr. Telford made many experiments to 
determine the strength of iron-wire, as shown in the 
power of resisting fracture. He set up two vertical 


tends the principle to other objects. He proposes by 
this patent to group iron wires together, and to com- 
bine and secure them by interweaving hempen yarn 
among them, or by binding them with string or 
hempen yarn, or by joining them side by side in the 
manner of flat ropes, or by coating them with strong 
canvas, and sewing these casings of canvas together. 
One form of proceeding is thus described. A proper 
number of lengths of wire are laid parallel, and coat- 
ed with an anti-corrosive caoutchouc solution.. The 
wires are then slightly twisted into a strand, so as just 
to hold together, and to squeeze out the superfluous 
solution. These strands are then combined into a 
rope by any one of the methods above alluded to; the 
hempen or woven material introduced being in all 
cases previously saturated with the preservative so. 
lution. 

In Mr. Newall’s patent, of 1841, the wire-rope is 
formed by “laying” or twisting wires round a central 
core to form a strand, and by twisting strands round 
a core to form a rope. The core imay be of wire, 
hempen cord, spun yarn, a filament of cotton, or a 





posts, tocne of which he attached one end of the 
piece of wire to be experimented on, and allowed the 
wire to pass over the other, then over an inclined post, 
and, lastly, to terminate in a weight. Besides the 
weight at one end, four other weights were attached 
to th: wire; one midway between the two vertical 
posts, and one equidistant on either side of the cen- 
tre. In one experiment the specimen of wire was 


six.seventieths of an inch diameter, the props or posts | 


were one hundred feet apart; and the wire required 
a weight of more than 530 Ibs. before it broke. In 
another experiment the wire was one-tenth of an 
inch diameter, the props were one hundred feet 
apart, and the wire broke with 738 lbs. weight. Ma- 
ny similar experiments were made, having for their 
object the determination of the strength of the iron. 
wire under a variety of different circumstances. 

In some of the recent inventions respocting the 
manufacture of wire-rope, the wires are formed into 
a twisted group before being applied to practical pur- 
poses; whereas in others the wires are laid parallel 
and bound together without twisting. In Mr. Smith’s 
patent, of 1835, a description is given of the mode of 
constructing the shrouds and stays of a ship with 
wires. Pieces of wire, all of equal length, are taken, 
grouped together, and heated at one end in a furnace 
to a white or welding heat. This heated end is then 
passed through an opening connected with some of 
the mechanism of a ship, and beaten up so as to rivet 
the wires firmly in their place. This plan, and a 
plan of riveting to various pieces of iron and wood. 
work, constitute the modes of constructing the rope, 
the wires not being actually formed into a rope-like 
group until they are actually attached to the mechan 
ism which keeps them together. In order to preserve 
the wires from corrusion or oxidation, they are coated 
or varnished with a solution of caoutchouce, oil, and 
asphaltum, or some other anti-corrosive composition; 
and the whole rope or combination of wires required 
for one shroud or stay is bound round with cloth or 
cordage previously saturated with the solution. Ina 
patent taken out in the following year, Mr. Smith ex- 





strip of leather. ‘The combination of the wires into 
'a strand is effected by rather a complicated assemblage 
of machinery; in some degree combining the charac- 
ter of the machines for making hempen ropes and of 
those used in spinning cotton. 

In the same year Mr. Heimann took out a patent 
for wire-ropes composed of six strands laid round a 
core, each strand being composed of six wires laid 
round a core; the cores being saturated with a pre- 
servative solution before t!e wires are twisted round 
i\them, This, like the former method, is effected by 
| rather complex mechanism, Othe1 contrivances have 
| been brought forward in different quarters; and the 

system generally has become so far valuable as to 
|lead to inquiries as to the validity of some of the pa- 

tents, their priority over others, and so forth: a pret- 
ty sure test at all times that the invention itself is 
deemed a valuable one, 

Not only has wire been applied instead of chiins 
for suspension-bridges, instead of large ropes for 
mines and inclined planes, and instead of cordage 
for ships’ rigging, but alsuv as a substitute for small 
string or large thread in the comparatively humble 
process of sewing boots and shoes. A few yeurs ago 
M. Sellier, of Paris, secured a patent in France for 
the right of using brass wire fer attaching the upper 
leather to the welt of boots and shoes. He states 
that this metallic thread allows neither moisture nor 
dust to enter the boot or shoe; and furthermore that 
it does not “rip.” ‘Che sewing is said to be peformed 
with as much ease as with waxed thread, and as 
cheaply. As in most similar cases, the inventor is 
provided with examples to show how long boots and 
shoes have been known to last when made by this 
method; but we do not know to what extent the 
method has been tested, nor whether any English 
workmen have adopted it. —Penny Mag., Aug., 1843. 








Tue Russian Imreriat Guarps.—An article in the 
United Service Journal, of England, contains a very 
interesting account of the force and condition of the 
Russian army, the different bodies of troops, and the 
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peculiar treatment to which they are subjected, to- 
gether with numerous strictures on the despotic char- 
acter of the Imperial Family. The following extract 
refers to the Imperial Guard, which, says the writer 
of the article, “when seen for the first time at a re- 
view, strike the beholder almost with awe, whi, 
though he may have seen many finer regiments, can 
have witnessed nowhere in the world so large a body 
of fine looking troops together."—Bos. T'ranscript. 
The Imperial Guard, which has always been the 
hobby of the Russian Sovereigns, and is so peculiarly 
so of the present Emperor, Nicholas, and of his bro. 
ther, Michael, consists of 41,000 infantry and artille- 
ry, and of about 11,000 cavalry, and, with the addi. 
tion of the regiments of the Young Guard, does not 
fall short of 85,000 men. This force is stationed in 
the government of St. Petersburgh, principally in 
and about the capital, and is under the command of 
the Grand Duke Michael. The guards, the picked 
men from the whole army, are all either five feet 
eleven inches in height, or exceeding that stature. 
On first view an observer is struck to find them all 
dark, and bearing to each other as remarkable a si- 
militude as the sheep ofa flock. When his eye wan- 
ders over thousands of faces, he cannot readily point 
out one who might not pass for the brother of the one 
most dissimilar to him—and they seem as if nature 
had moulded them all by ukase according to a given 
pattern—and the precision and uniformity of their 
attitude and equipment, make one man look the re- 
flection of the one beside him. ‘his similitude of 
personal appearance he afterwards finds to be much 


after the review, without his “ making up,” we are 
surprised to find how miserable a creature he is, how 
meagre, narrow-chested, ill-shaped; what a want of 
muscle, sinew, and elasticity to animate that great 
body, which reminds one of an over-grown school. 
boy—how different from the healthy cheek, the ath. 
letic form, and symmetrical figure of our own Life. 
Guardsman. There is scarcely, in these regiments, 
which are considered as the pride of the Imperial 
army, one man in ten whose shape is not glaringly 
defective; but this observation does not apply to the 
regiments of the line, which are composed of men of 
much inferior stature, and we must, therefore, ‘con. 
clude that these tall men, collected from a people of 
sixty millions, are rather its monstrosities in point of 
size than its flower. 

In point of fact, the Russians are not a tall race, 
but the Emperor has been determined to have guards 
as tall as those of nations whose stature averages 
several inches more; and though there has been no 
difficulty in procuring the number required from the 
population of his Empire, they are overgrown, de- 
formed, or weedy, and such as our picked men 
would be in England if the standard were raised to 
six feet three. 

In the Polish war the guards are said to have 
proved very inferior to the line, which we cannot 
bat attribute to this cause—a cause which equally af- 
fects the cavalry of the guards, whose efficiency is 
still more diminished by the service than the men; and 
yet in the composition of that centaur thing, in which 
the man and steed ought to be blended together, the 





owing to their geveral dusky and sallow complex- 
ions, (probably produced by the excessive warmth of 
the artificial atmosphere in which they live, and the 
abuse of the steam-bath,) as well as to the black 
moustache, of exactly the same cut and trim, and 
which, whatever its original color, receives the same 
dark gloss by being anointed and plastcred with an 
unctuous compound, something similar to our En- 
glish cart-grease. ‘This is applied by order. An 
**ukase” also fixes the length of a soldier’s or an 
officer’s hair at a finger’s width, and determines ‘on 
which side it must be brushed, and how low the 
whiskers may be allowed to invade the cheek. These 
orders are the same for the general as for the drum. 
mer, As long as we see these soldiers of the guards 
embodied, they are very imposing. High of stature, 
of martial, though rigidly stiff carriage, they are 
clad in tasteful uniforms, of which the materials, 
though coarse, have been fashioned with all the skill 
of art, and fitted to each man individually; they are 
worthy of having come from the hands of the late 
King of Prussia, of whom the Emperor Alexander 
said, that Fortune had spoiled an admirable master 
tailor in giving him his crown. 

There is one effect, however, strikingly Judicrous 
in the attempt to improve the figures of both soldiers 
and officers—their trousers are tightened so much by 
a band at the waist, that the stomach protrudes most 
ungracefully, particularly in the soldier, who eats 
enormous quantities of his black bread, and whose 
human intestines are swollen larger than an English 


mounted horsemen, two thirds of ‘their joint excel- 
lence must depend upon the physical qualities of the 
brute. On the whole, therefore, when we examine 
‘closely this apparently magnificent army—for the 
|guards alone, which the Emperor reviews in one 
‘square of the city of St. Petersburg, cotistitute an 
army more numerous than any which the British 
have, within the memory of man, ever collected to. 
gether on one spot—we are ‘soon convinced that it is 
more calculated for show than effect. 


Conoene, Sept. 22.—I ieut. Pelzer, who lately, in 
consequence of a dispute at a ball, fought aduel with 
Mr, Hain, a bookseller, and shot him, was sentenced 
by a court-martial to be beheaded. The King has 
commuted this sentence to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress, and Lieut. Belzer has accordingly 
been conveyed to the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, as 
well as the two seconds, who are condemned to ten 
years’ imprisonment. The other two persons impli- 
cated in the duel are suid to be sentenced to five and 
two years’ imprisonment. No doubt is entertained 
that the imprisonment of the two seconds, at least, 
will be considerably abridged. 





Pont av Perre.—Great activity exists in repair. 
ing the damages sustained by the terrible earthquake 
of the 8th of February last. The appropriation of the 
French Government of 2,500,000 francs, is being ju- 
diciously expended in promoting the reconstruction 
of the town. One thousand dollars are offered to 
every citizen who w:'! erect, within a given time, a 





race-horse’s. ‘“Vlien we come to examine the soldier 


house of given dimensions. 
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THE MARITIME INTERESTS OF THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 


We give below an article of great national 
interest, from the ever vigorous pen of “ Harry 
Bluff.” It appeared originally in the last num- 
ber of the Southern Quarterly Review, and 
has been noticed extensively, and copied, par- 
tially or entirely, in several papers. We have 


been furnished with corrections and additions 
by the author. s ovis 
The South has claims, and the West a direct inte- 
rest in the navy; the shores of the one are without 
their proper defences, and the gulf commerce of the 
other at the mercy of all who would spoil it in war. 
Hitherto those claims have been disallowed, and this 
interest neglected, because these two regions wanted 
the numerical strength to carry through the forms 
of Federal legislation those bills of right which the 
North and East have had the power thus to withhold. 
Ever since the war the South and West have freely 
and liberally contributed to the support of the navy ; 
the people from these two sections have seen the sea- 
board from Norfolk along to the eastward studded 
with forts and castles, with magnificent dock-yards, 
with the munitions and the implements of war, and all 
the sources of coast defence; they have seen the ex- 
tensive naval establishments there crowded about with 
thick-ribbed men-of-war, calling annually on the pub- 
lic treasury for the appropriation of millions, and giv- 
ing steady and useful occupation to thousands of ar- 
tificers; but they have not seen one dollar appropria- 
ted from this public fund for securing in case of war 
even so much as a free passage for their commerce 
to the ocean. The Gulf of Mexico is only a basin 
to the Mississippi; its mouths are not at the Balize; 
they are in the straits of Florida. Key West and 
the Dry Tortugas are in a position for commanding 
these straits. Yet the people, whose only road to 
market is through them, have witnessed the appro- 
priation of millions for fortifying the Rip Raps and 
for protecting the towns and harbors of the north, 
while their representatives in Congress have been 
ontvoted upon every bill proposing to occupy and 
strengthen these important points at the South. In 
the Florida pass is presented by far the most assaila- 
ble and exposed section along our Atlantic front, and 
the Tortugas Islands occupy the most commanding 
position along the entire seaboard of this country. 
They are the keys to all the wealth which the Mis- 
sissippi pours into the Gulf tor commerce; yet, be- 
cause the South and the West have been outnumber. 
ed in Congress, these important and exposed positions 
have been left utterly defenceless. ‘These two patri- 
otic sections of the country have been burdened with 
protective tariffs for the benefit of the North, they 
have, moreover, cast into the public treasury libe- 
rally of their substance for naval purposes and coast 
defences ; for thirty years they have seen immense 
sums drawn from them as appropriations for these 
objects and sent to the North for disbursement, 
while their own commerce has been thus neglected, 
and all protection withheld from,jt. They have con- 
tributed to the defences of the North, and forborne to 





make known their wants and to urge their claims to 
protection until forbearance is crime. The North 
has not been defended too much, but the South tuo 
little, 

The new ratio of representation will strengthen in 
Congress the hands of these neglected regions, and 
give their legislators the power of righting their 
wrongs. 

The commercial relations of the West and the 
defenceless state of our shipping in the Gulf are 
matters worthy the most anxious consideration. In 
war there is no safety for them, unless the Dry Tor- 
tugas be fortified. 

The navy that is intended for service in the Gulf 
should no longer, be built and manned and equipped 
at the North, as it always has been, and then sent to 
the South as to a foreign station, from which it is 
again to return to the North, there to be discharged 
and paid off and expend all its money. The South 
has its harbors and the West its rivers, which afford 
all the advantages requisite for dock-yards and naval 
stations. Here suitable nava) establishments should 
be erected, and at this these Gulf forces should be 
collected and equipped, manned, paid off, and dis. 
charged. 

In case any of the vessels of our Gulf squadron be 
crippled in action or in a gale, or by accident, they 
must no longer be under the necessity of returning 
two thousand miles to the North for repairs, as they 
now do, and for twenty years have been doing. There 
are fifteen thousand boatmen on the Western rivers; 
there is no lack of seamen in Charleston and New 
Orleans, in Mobile and other Southern ports, for all 
the purposes of Gulf defence. We have in great 
abundance here all and the best materials for ship 
building and a navy, and we hope to see at the ap- 
proaching session of Congress Southern and Western 
members of Congress uniting and co-operating with 
each other to secure justice to the South and fair 
play to the West, in the matter of Gulf defences and 
protection, of naval supplies and Federal disburse. 
ments, 

The chief measures we advocate are these, viz: A 
boat-yard at Memphis for steamers of war, a dock- 
yard at Pensacola for building and repairing ships, 
and u naval depot and place of refuge for distress- 
ed merchant vessels at Brunswick, St. Mary’s, or 
some other point near those regions where the Gulf 
stream enters the Atlantic. We advocate the occu- 
pation of the Tortugas with forts for protecting, and 
with magazines and workshops for repairing and re- 
fitting disabled ships in war. In short, we are for 
giving to the South and West such protection, and 
such a share in the means of defence, as their posi- 
tion and importance, and as the general good of the 
country at large, requires that they should have and 
receive. 

Though the first frigates—the Constitution, the 
United States, and one or two others—were built in: 
1797, the existence of the American navy should be 
dated from the war of 1812. Up to that time the 
few ships owned by the United States were not gene- 
rally considered as protectors in peace or as defend- 
ers in war. They were viewed rather in the light of 
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a foundling laid at the door of the rich man, who, 
for the want of a poor-house wherein to lodge it, 
feels himself compelled, by a decent regard for the 
opinions of others, to maintain: it at some expense 
and perhaps inconvenience to himself. But it is 
never cherished with affection, nor looked upon with 
favor, unless by noble and gallant bearing it may 
chance to win its way to the hearts of its patron. 
So with our armed ships; they were ungraciously 
looked upon by the people, and considered by legis. 
lutors as the unwelcome and burdensome, but per- 
haps necessary appendages of the new political sta- 
tion we were beginning to occupy. Nevertheless, 
those ships were castaways in the public mind, of 
the expense of which the nation would have been 
glad to rid itself by putting them upon the poor-house 
establishment, could the riddance have been effected 
consistently with their dignity and a due regard for 
the national honor, Finally, when the war came, 
the Government was afraid to trust its sea bantlings 





out upon their element. It was discussed whether or | 
not they should be dismantled and shut up in port, | 
us the surest means of preserving them from the | 





val estalishments, such places of rendezvous and of 
safety for the commerce of the West, as the weal of 
the commonwealth, the interests and honor of the na- 
tion require. 

While we consider this subject in the broad light 
of its national bearings and importance, we think it 
neither ill-timed nor out of place to glance at it also 
in a sectional point of view. The South and West 
have long silently and cheerfully submitted to the 
evils of the partial legislation imposed upon them by 
federal numbers. They have been taxed indirectly 
in the shape of tariffs of protection, and directly in 
the shape of tariffs of revenue. ‘The millions thus 
drawn from them, whether collected at the federal 
toll-gate or in the workshops of the protected laborer, 
have all been carried, for disbursement and circula 
tion, to the North and the East. There the fruits of 
protection have been gathered; and there, too, have 
been monopolized the magnificent appropriations for 
the navy. Virginia and the North have clubbed to- 





| gether in this matter. Through the navy they have 


wrung from the South all the local advantages that 
may be derived from it. Within the cold States of 


hands of the enemy. While such discussions were | the North all our navy-yards are to be found; there 
going on, the Constitution stole off to sea; in a few | our ships of war have been built and are repaired ; 
days she fell in with, and to the astonishment of | and there the money appropriated for the increase, 
friend and foe, captured a British frigate of her own | improvement, and repair of the navy has been ex- 
cluas, When she came back into port, and modestly pended. Whether these States, always including 
told how she had met the enemy, the heart in every Virginia among them, have deliberately agreed among 
American bosom swelled with patriotic pride, and ‘themselves in this thing or not, matters little; the 
the astonished nation leaped for very joy. | effect is the same as though they had. They have 


From that moment the navy was taken into favor, 
and has ever since been considered as our strong arm 
of defence, 

The popular enthusiasm called forth by the gallant 
«exploits of the navy in war knew no bounds. Straight- 
way the keels of four shipv-of-the-line and six large 
frigates were ordered to be laid down, and two mil- 
lions and a half of dollars were appropriated for com. 
mencing the work, Other appropriations were also | 
made with open hearts and liberal hands. It was 
decided to place this branch of the service upon a’ 
broad and permanent fonndation. Three millions of | 
dollars were appropriated by one act and eight by 
another for the gradual increase and improvement of | 
the navy. Since that time, since this sea-bantling | 
‘plucked up its country’s drowning honor by the 
locks,” and fought itself into favor with the people, 
the people have expended upon it more than one hun. 


outvoted in Congress, and have carried through what 
bills they would. ‘They have had the power to right 


, the wrongs which, year after year, have been prac- 


tised there upon the South and West, but they would 
not. Year after year their language has been, Give! 
give! it is for the navy, a common bulwark for the 
common good. Year after year the South and the 
West have stepped forward nobly, and given freely; 
and year after year they have been freely left to hold 
the bag. Thus they have been compelled to forego all 
the sectional advantages which the disbursement of 
large sums of public money has conferred upon Vir- 
ginia and her Northern confederates. From Nor- 
folk, on the Chesapeake, to Passamaquoddy, in 
Maine, a distance of seven hundred miles, there are 
not less than six well-appointed navy-yards, which 
give constant employment to thousands of our fel- 


low citizens, and call yearly for the expenditure of 


dred and fifty millions of dollars. | millions from the public treasury. From Norfolk 

The disbursement of large sums of money brings | around by the Gulf of Florida to the mouth of the 
many advantages to the community in which it | Sabine, a distance of two thousand miles and more, 
takes place ; it gives occupation to the poor man and | the first dollar has yet to be expended in the building 
bread to the needy; it stimulates industry, enlarges | Of a ship for the navy—we crave pardon of the Pal. 
prosperity, and crowns society with manifold bles. | metto State and its noble matrons: many years ago 
sings. What part of these immense appropriations | the ladies of Charleston, in chivalrous compliment to 
have been expended at the South, or what benefits | the navy, and with a grace of patriotism never sur- 
have the West derived from them? Literally none, | passed, caused to be built in that city a beautiful 


We hope to show that it would be beneficial, just, 
and equitable, not only to these sections, but condu- 
cive to the national interests, to divert, in future, a 
fair proportion of these expenditures from the North, 
and to make them at the South in building up their 
feeble coast defences, and in founding there such na. 





corvette of war, and presented it to their country. 
Her name and the gift have been perpetuated to the 
navy, and are handed down to us at this day, in one 
of the most beautiful specimens of naval architecture 
that hds ever graced the ocean. Beyond this the 
navy can boast of no vessel ef Southern mould. And 
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so exclusive has been the monopoly of all naval dis- 
bursements by the States referred to, that the South 
has not been allowed to make even so much asa 
scupper nail or a pump tack for it. 

It is true the South has been entertained with the 
so-called navy-yard at Pensacola. Pleased with the 
name, Southern legislators have seldom thought to 
inquire into its condition. It isin a remote part of 
the country, out of the line or the great thorough. 
fare of travellers; few visit it, and these few are sur- 
prised to find it a mere place of deposite for a few 
stores brought and left there by vessels from the 
North; nor does it partake as much of the character 
of an American naval station as the Spanish town 
of Port Mahon in the Mediterranean, where our 
equadron regularly went to winter and refit. <A ship 
has never been built nor repaired at it; nor is there a 
shop or a mechanic, the material or the means of any 
kind for building or repairing ships at that yard. (?) 
Disabled cutters have been sent thence to the pri- 
vate ship-yards of Charleston even to have their sides 
caulked, And if.a larger vessel of the West India 
squadron sustain an injury never so slight, if she 
even find a few shellfish sticking to her bottom, or 
an inch of copper ripped from it, she must and does 
go fifteen hundred or two thousand miles to the 
North to have it cleaned and repaired. 

In illustration of the degree of importance which 
Pensacola really enjoys as a naval station we copy 
the following from the Army and Navy Chronicle of 
May Ilth, printed at Washington. On such sub- 
jects it speaks authoritatively : 

*« New Sioors or War.—Preparatory orders have 
been issued for building, as early as practicable, a 
first class sloop of war at each of our navy-yards, viz: 
Portsmouth, N. H., Charlestown, Brooklyn, Phila. 
delphia, Washington, and Norfolk. Six 1 au.” 

Here we have proof that, really and practically, 
Pensacola is not considered at the Navy Department 
in the light of a navy-yard, No mention is made of 
it, and there is no building to be done at it. Again— 
the advertisement is copied from the public prints: 


“NAVY BEEF AND PORK FOR 1844. 
** Navy DeparRTMENT, 

“ Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, Aug. 14, 1843 

«“ SeaLep Proposa.s, endorsed ‘ Proposals for Beef,’ 
and ‘ Proposals for Pork,’ as the case may be, will be 
received at this office until three o’clock P. M. on 
Monday, the 2d day of October next, for furnishing 
and delivering, free of all cost and risk to the Umited 
States, seven thousand eight hundred barrels of 
Navy Beef, and seven thousand eight hundred bar- 
rels of Navy Pork. To be delivered at the respective 
navy-yards and naval stations, as follows: at Boston 
4,516 barrels; at Brooklyn 5,126 barrels; at Norfolk 
5,126 barrels; at Charleston, S. C., 30 barrels; at 
Pensacola 82 barrels;” and soon. 5,126 barrels of 
Navy Beef and Pork for Norfolk, and 30 for Charles- 
ton! 4,516 at Boston, and 5,126 at Brooklyn, against 
82 for Pensacola and New Orleans, Such really is 
the degree of impertance enjoyed by the so-called 
‘** Naval Stations” at the South. In the face of such 
facts, comment would be lame. 

Restive under the sense of continued injustice of 





withholding the disbursements of all naval appropria- 
tions from their constituents, Southern members at 
the last session of Congress succeeded, with more 
zeal than judgment,.in diverting from New York an 
appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars, and 
in giving it to the Gulf for a floating dock at Pensa. 
cola; we were present on the occasion, and were re- 


minded of a country lad we once saw buying a purse, | 


and begging a sliopkeeper to “trust him for it.” Under 
present circumstances, there is about the same use 
for a floating-dock at Pensacola as there was for a 
purse to this penniless lad. Al] the materials for re- 
pairs are wanting there; and when a ship in the 
Gulf wants repairs advantage will be taken of this 
circumstance that she may be still sent to the North, 
where the materials are already provided and the 
workmen at hand. The want of these at Pensacola, 
and the collecting of them in small quantities and 
from a great distance, would consume much time, 
and, in this state of things, any slight repairs upon 
the first vessel will cost many times as much as they 
would at the abundantly supplied navy-yards at the 
North. The quicksighted members from the build- 
ing districts at the North saw this at a glance, and 
suffered the South to take the bait. For obvious 
reasons the first ship that is repaired on this floating 
dock* will cost a good round sum, and this enormous 


cost will be advanced as a reason why no more re- 


pairing should be done at the South. Or, should the 
officers, on account of the difficulties of having 
work done at a yard so poorly provided with means 
and facilities as Pensacola has ever been, be de- 
terred from having their ships repaired there, as it 
is likely they will, the Southrons hereafter, when 
they ask for any naval appropriations for Pensacola, 
will always be answered with a twit at their useless 
floating dock. We could not but regret that they 
had not procured in its stead the building of two or 
more of these new sloops of war at Pensacola, which 
would have involved an expenditure large enough to 
bring together the necessary materials and workmen 
at comparatively small cost. 

Our Southern and Western readers who have 
never experienced any of the advantages which the 
annual disbursement of large sums of public money 
confers upon the contmunity in which it takes place, 
may perhaps derive some idea of the consideration in 
which it is held at the North, where public expendi- 
tures have been so long and so bountifully made, and 
felt, and enjoyed, when they are told that an order 
from Washington to suspend labor in the navy-yard 
at Philadelphia, and therefore to curtail the disburse- 
ments there of public money, is enough to cause an 
uproar among the people even in that quiet city ; 
straightway public meetings are called, speeches 
made, committees appointed, resolutions adopted, 
and deputatious sent on to remonstrate with the Exe. 
cutive. And now, while we write, the great city of 
New York is all agug because a vessel of war is to 
be sent thence for repairs, and the money expended 
upon her is to be put into the channels of circulation 
at Boston instead of at Brooklyn. 


* This Floating Dock.—We understand this Dock is to be built 
at the North and ¢/icn sent down to the South, 
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Such at the North is the store and value set upon 
the collateral and local ‘benefits resulting from the 
expenditure there of naval appropriations ; still all 
these benefits have been withheld from the South and 
the West by the federal power of the monopolists. 
Because they are thus esteemed at the North, and 
have been so withheld from the South, are they 
therefore of no value to the Southern and Western 
people? Shall they bear the burdens of taxation and 
share none of its benefits? Are such considerations 
to be counted as nothing, in urging the claims of 
these two sections to adequate defences for their sea. 
coasts? Is it nothing that they have been allowed 
neither part nor lot in the great advantages of dis. 
bursing the one hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
that have been appropriated frem a common fund for 
the navy; nothing of Federal partiality and injustice 
to complain of, that the labor of the North bas been 
protected, and that, fur this protection alone, South. 
ern and Western industry have been taxed to the 
amount of untold millions? Dowe see the evidences 
of fair dealing and of even handed justice between 
the North and the South, ‘the East and the West, 
when public documents and official returns show us, 
in figures, that the seaboard, from Norfolk to the St. 
Johns, has been protected with harbor defences at 
the rate of eleven thousand three hundred dollars for 
every mile of coast, while two thousand six hundred 
dollars is all that the sea mile will average for coast 
and harbor defences from the ‘*Old North State” 
around tothe Sabine? Shall Southern and Western 
statesmen, in advocating their rights to an equal 
share of Federal support and protection—to a just 
and fair proportion of the local advantages incident 
to this armed protection, be told that it is narrow- 
minded, selfish, and unpatriotic to advance their 
claims upon the contracted limits of sectional grounds? 
Be it so. Biot them out. Let them be unsaid, un. 
read, and forgotten. -We will take our stand on 
higher grounds. We plead our cause from the broad 
platform of public good; and, with the honor and 
safety of our country to support us in argument, we 
proceed to urge our right to a just share in the na- 
tional defences of the Commonwealth. All we claim 
for the South and the West is demanded alike by the 
national interests, the necessities, the welfare, and 
safety of the whole country. And, upon these grounds, 
we rest our claims. 

Incident to this subject, and preliminary to a right 
view of it, in this light, is a knowledge of the winds 
and currents of the Gulf of Mexico. It is our Medi- 
terranean, and, like that of the Old World, it has but 
one outlet, This outlet is afforded by the Gulf 
Stream, at its exit through the straits of Florida, 
between the Island of Cuba, with the Bahamas on 
one side, and the American Peninsula on the other. 

With this explanation, {which we have omitted on 
account of the necessity we are under of omitting the 
chart which accompanies the original article,] it ap. 
pears there is but one way out of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and that, practically, it is as much of a closed 
sea as the Mediterranean, and is more easily block. 
aded ; for the Straits of Gibraltar are as a door which 
a vessel may pass in a few hours, and then be out 





upon the broad ocean with a chance of escape. Not 
80 with the Straits of Florida; they are as a long 
lane, through which a vessel must drive with head 
winds, often for as many days, before she can get 
fairly out upon the open sea; all the way in this 
channel she is exposed to the mercy of an enemy 
without the chance of escape; for, if pursued, she 
can neither put back out of his way, nor turn to the 
right hand nor to the left, for safety ; her own coasts 
on the left atford her no place of refuge, not having 
a single fortified port or harbor in its whole length, 
while thoso on the right belong to the enemy, This 
pass is about four hundred and fifty miles long, with 
an average breadth of perhaps fifty miles. Hence 
the remark so often made by military men, that the 
mouth of the Mississippi is at these Straits and not 
at the Balize. Indeed, the Gulf and Western States 
would be less exposed to the attacks of an enemy if 
the Yucatan Pass were a sand bar and the Straits.of 
Florida the only entrance, as they are the only out. 
let, to the Gulf. 

The encroachments of England, in this part of 
the world, have been by little and little, but steady 
and progressive. We have marked with a black flag 
the possessions here of this island poacher, and if the 
reader will but turn again to the chart he will see the 
black flag planted on the Peninsula of Yucatan and 
on the Mosquito shore; on the Islands of Trinidad, 
Barbadors, Antigua, and Jamaica, and on the main 
below the Oronoco, It.is seen away off in the ocean, 
too, at that “hellish place,” as the early navigators 
called the Bermudas, where she has planted an im- 
portant naval station, from which, in war, her armed 
cruisers, with her blackamoor regiments, may over. 
look Charleston, or make their descent at will upon 
the Atlantic ports of the South. 

Nor is this all; if we look to the Bahamas and the 
hundreds of green islands that dot the sea at the 
north and east of Cuba, we shall find that they too 
are under the black flag, and that Great Britain holds 
with her strong arm every quay, rock, and shoal 
among them upon which man may dwell or sea-birds 
brood. The turret-crowned battlements that guard 
her West India colonies are only regarded now by the 
American mariner as landmarks to guide him in 
safety to his haven; yet, when he looks forward to 
the contingencies of war, and considers the feeble 
state of the Gulf defences of his own country, and 
the proximity of those islands to the Florida Pass, 
his mind is filled with painful apprehensions as to the 
security of the commerce from the Southwestern 
States on its way to market. 

Though all the English West India Islands that 
are worth the expense of capture are sufficiently for. 
tified for self.defence, several of them, as Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and Antigua, are prepared also for ag- 
gression. Well-furnished magazines and arsenals 
have been established among them, and naval stores 
are lodged there. They have their dock-yards, at 
which single ships of war may be equipped, and 
crippled fleets received to repair damages in war, and 
make ready again for the enemy. 

Along the outward chain of the West India Islands, 
from the Oroweco to the north of Cuba, England 
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has established a cordon of naval and military posts, 
that, at the first outbreak of war. will give her com. 
plete command not only of the Caribbean sea, but 
also of the Gulf of Mexico; not a rag of American 
commerce could quit the Gulf except with the pay- 
ment of such tribute as her cruisers in mercy should 
exact. If an American merchantian should attempt 
the Yucatan passage against the winds and currents 
of the Caribbean sea, a mere inspection of the map 
will show that England has an island, with its mili- 
tary post, either on one edge or in the middle of 
every outlet and entrance to that sea; all the passa. 
ges are so narrow that ships in going through may 
see the shore on either hand. Escape that way, even 
if the winds and currents, instead of being adverse, 
were favorable, would be utterly impracticable. And 
as for the Florida pass, the possessions of Great Bri- 
tain are washed by its eastern edge. By means of 
her naval stations and military depots among the 
West India Islands, she is on the very borders of 
the Gulf; whereas we with ours are two thousand 
miles off. And, owing to this remoteness from our 
place of repair and equipment, a force comparatively 
insignificant might hold the Gulf commerce of the 
United States entirely at its mercy; for, should the 
ships which we might send there to protect it be 
crippled in a gale or disabled in battle, they could, 
on their long and tedious passage to the distant navy 
yards of the North, be pursued by, and ultimately 
made prizes to, a force that, in itself, and under 
other circumstances, would be utterly insignificant. 
The most disabled ship of a squadron regulates the 
speed of the rest; they must stay by to guard and 
assist her. England has her islands and plices of 
rendezvous on the very way-side of such a squadron 
bound to the north, and with short notice she could 
despatch any number of swift-sailing vessels to har- 
rass and to cripple it still more. 

Though Great Britain is the chief owner of the 
West Indies, and most deserving of our attention at 
present, she is by no means our only neighbor at the 
south. Bordering on the Mexican Gulf and the Ca- 
ribbean sea, are Texians and Mexicans; Yucatecos 
und Guatemalenos, Carraceaneans, and Venezue. 
leans ; Swedes, Danes, and Dutch; French, Hay- 
tiens, and Spaniards. Most of these, it is true, are 
too weak or insignificant at present to command at. 
tention ; yet, in the ever changing vicissitudes of 
people and nations, any or all of them may in time 
become troublesome, if not formidale neighbors. 
We are situated down stream with regard to them 
all, With wind and tide in their favor, our defence- 
less coust would but invite attack. At the first on- 
slaught the Gulf States would, in a military point of 
view, occupy the position of an army on the plain, 
which, from its position, is compelled to wait and 
watch the movements of the enemy on the heights 
above. In case of such a descent, shall we send to 
the North for the navy to come and drive the enemy 
away ? Should we not rather build up a dock-yard 
at Memphis, trom which we too could equip our Gulf 
forces and send down for its defence and protection 
fleets of armed boats and switt-footed cruisers man- 
ned with the expert watermen and sharpshooters of 





the West? ‘The boatmen of the Mississippi are stout 
and brave; they alone are strong enough to protect 
and defend the Gulf of Mexico against the world. 
But without their aid, unless they be provided with 
the means of resistance, and unless help for the 
navy be derived from this quarter, our assailant, if he 
were any of the great naval] powers of Europe, would 
block up the Straits of Florida, forbid our fleets 
from the North to enter the Gulf; again he would 
light his camp-fires on our shores,and compel the 
Southern people once more to look to their cotton bags 
for defence. 

In a war with England was ever a French fleet 
known to pass the Straits of Gibraltar against her 
will? She has barred up that rock-made door with 
a thousand pieces of cannon, and by her strength at 
that pass she has always weakened the power of 
France on the ocean by dividing the French navy, 
one part of which she has constantly locked up in 
the Mediterranean, and the other part she has inva- 
riably locked out. As complete as is her command 
over the entrance to that sea, she has, by means of 
her arts and her arms, and those * ancient and unsub. 
sidized allies of the realm,” as the winds of heaven 
have been called, made herself complete mistress also 
over one entrance to our Mediterranean Gulf. What, 
therefore, though we should erect a Toulon at Pensa- 
cola, and line the Mississippi with boat yards? There 
is not, from Pensacola, around by the Capes of Flo. 
rida, to Savannah, in Georgia, a distance of a thou- 
sand miles, one single fortified harbor or port of re- 
fuge to which the trader, if pursued by an enemy, 
could flee for shelter. Unless we should secure some 
strong point within this distance, England, from her 
greater proximity, by means of her strongholds in 
the West Indies, would command this pass also ; she 
could turn the key upon our Gulf forces, and effec. 
tually divide and weaken our navy, by locking up 
one part of it in the Gulf and shutting out the other 
from its assistance. 

Of all sections of the Union, the States on the 
Gulf and South Atlantic are most open to aggression 
and liable to attack. Here national defences are 
most needed, and should be the strongest ; but here 
they have been most neglected, and are the weakest. 
Shall the North be defended and not also the South ? 
Consider the commercial resources of the South and 
West—their kind soil and genial climate—their pre- 
sent wealth and future destiny—and say why is it 
that so little has been done to foster their interests in 
peace, to protect their merchandise in war? Is it 
because the North exclusively is the source of trade— 
the producer and the exporter of all the great staples 
of commerce? Far from it. We have explained 
the exposed situation of the Gulf, and dwelt on the 
neglected defences of the South. We shall now en- 
deavor to show, for we think we can, that at least 
two-thirds of this commerce takes its rise in these 
neglected regions, and first tempts the dangers of the 
sea froin this exposed quarter. 7 

The commerce of the United States is estimated 
by the Secretary of the Navy, in his last annual re. 
port, at one hundred and fifty millions of dollars a 
year. This estimate only includes those articles 
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which constitute the surplus produce of the States, 
and which, therefore, are sent off either through the 
coasting or the foreign trade to be exchanged for 
another hondred and fifty millions of dollars in val- 
ue. Consequently the value of the return cargoes is 
not included. But we include the coasting trade, 
because a vessel with a cargo from New Orleans to 
New York or Boston is just as much exposed to dan. 
gers, and requires the same degree of protection on 
her way out from the Gulf as though she were bound 
to Europe. Of what, let us ask, by the way, does 
this yearly commerce of one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars consist? It consists chiefly of 
cotton, of sugar, and tobacco; of corn, rice, and 
flour; and of pork, hemp, lard, and beef. Where 
do these articles grow, and whence do they come ? 
They grow upon the savannahs of the South, and 
they come down from the plains of the West, through 
a thousand streams and channels, to the Gulf of 
Mexico; in that great ventricle of commerce they 
receive a new impulse, and are sent out from it 
through the exposed Straits of Florida into those 
ramified veins of trade which give life and health, 
vigor and animation to all parts of our great com. 
mercial system. 





With these questions and explanations, we enter | 
upon the proof of our proposition, by first taking a, 
hasty glance at the cotton trade, the great staple of 
commerce. 

We have before us a memorandum obtained from 
the private papers of our venerable Consul at Liver- 
pool, the late Mr. James Maury. In it the imports 
there of American cotton are stated 


At 5 bales in 3 vessels for 1785. 
At 6 a: 2 « §=1786. 
At 108 o* 6 “© «1787, 
At 282 “ 6 “=: 1788. 


Whereas, during only one week in the month of 
Merch, 1843, there arrived in that port not less than 
177,515 bales, bronght from the United Stites by 
such a fleet of ships as never before had been seen 
to enter that harbor. This immense yield was pro. 
duced by the South; but it was not a tithe of the 
last crop grown there. The entire crop of 1842 did 
not fall far short of two and a half millions of bales, 
being 2,380,000. This, at the moderate estimate of 
six cents the pound, or twenty-four dollars the bale, 
gives fifty-seven millions, or more than one-third of 
the entire floating capital of the country in this one 
jtem alone. At least three-fourths of this wealth 
passed through the Straits of Florida, a prey to 
whomsoever would spoil it. 

Are Southern planters content with this? Be it 
so. They, of all others, have the deepest stake in the 
hedge; to prop and uphold it is becoming more and 
more important every day, and the inducements to 
pluck it greater and greater every year. The growth 
of cotton in the South{Atlantic States has remained 
nearly stationary for the eighteen years from 1824 
to 1841 inclusive; but, during the same period, in 
the Gulf States, it has regularly doubled itself every 
six years, We quote from the Commercial Circular, 





of March 30th, of Maury, Brothers, New York, 


whose statements are worthy of the utmost confi- 
dence, 


Actual averages of the eighteen cotton crops from 
1824 to 1841: 











Ist six years, | 2d six years. | 3d six years. 
Atlantic States, | 433,000 bales. | 522,000 bales.| 529,000 bales. 
Gulf States, —- | 253,000 bales. | 504,009 bales.) 1,030,000 bales. 











According to the rate and ratio here evolved, the 
Gulf crop of 1842, the last in market, should not fall 
short of 1,600,000 bales: its actual amount was over 
1,700,000. If we attempt to calculate the resources 
of this region, or to estimate its growing and future 
commercial importance, we shall not be able to as- 
sign any limits thereto, except those of demand and 
supply. When the first handful of American cotton 
arrived in England half a century ago, could it have 
entered into the mind of Adam Smith, or of the most 
gifted seer that has ever indulged his fancy in visions 
of political economy, to conceive that the fleecy ear- 
go which was then seen coming over the sea, was 
destined to spread itself, in a little while, like Ahab’s 
cloud, over the realms of commerce, and to make 
the broad ocean white with ships and with trade? 
So requisite and indispensable has this article now 
become in our domestic economy, that we of the 
present day cannot well conceive wherewith man 
was coinfortably clothed before he used cotton as 
raiment. As its growth and consumption in times 
past have baffled all calculations, so they may in 
times to come, To others, but not to us, belongs 
the task of interpreting and expounding those laws 
of trade by which its future increase is to be regu. 
lated, and the ultimate bounds set to its uses. But 
as for the resources of this cotton region, and its ca. 
pacities of supply, there appear to us to be no limits 
which fancy in its widest range may reach. If we 
take a bale as the average yield of an acre of ground, 
the statistics of the last census show that the whole 
quantity of land planted down and cultivated in cot. 
ton, throughout all the Southern and Western States, 
would not, if brought near and thrown altogether 
into one broad plantation, equal the tenth part of 
the State of Mississippi alone, 

In the actual enjoyment of such a trade, and with 
such prospects of commercial grandeur and agricul- 
tural wealth before them, with the voice of a troub- 
led sea, and the noise of its waves as they dash upon 
the shore, continually to remind them of a naked and 
defenceless coast and of the dangers to which their 
commerce is exposed, with the living picture of 
helpless and unprotected merchantmen reflected 
from the still waters of their harbors for daily con- 
templation, why should the people of the South and 
West longer hold their peace ? 

That the means-of coast defence and naval protec- 
tion at the South should have been considered of 
little or no importance to the nation at large thirty 
years ago is not surprising; for then the quantity 
of Southern and Western produce that was sent by 
sea to market was comparatively of but little value. 
The cultivation of cotton was then in its infancy, 
and the resources of the country were neither deve- 
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loped nor understood. But now, by remaining imac. 
tive upon the subject, Southern and Western states- 
men would be neither Joyal to their country, true to 
themselves, nor faithful over the important trusts 
handed down to them for their own political well- 
being and for the benefit of succeeding generations. 
One of the great objects of our fathers in the Federal 
compact was mutual defence of the States, protec- 
tion in life, liberty, and property to those among us 
**who go down to the sea in ships and do business 
upon the great waters.” For this we have twice 
been at war; for this harbors are fortified and armed 
cruisers commissioned to roam the ocean; it was for 
this that a navy was created and is maintained; and 
under the spirit of this it is that we claim for the 
South means sufficient for protection and defence, 
or at least equal to those afforded to the North. 

In 1830 there was no direct commercial intercourse 
between this country and the British possessions in 
the West Indies. The proclamation of that year 
opened the ports of those islands to our agricultural 
produce, from which has sprung up a trade of four 
or five millions a year, chiefly with Southern and 
Western produce as the basis; the corn trade from 
New Orleans alone amounting annually to two or 
three millions of bushels. Since then the crown 
duties* upon Western pork and lard have been remit- 





ted by an act of Parliament, and they may now be| 
imported into the English West Indies subject only | 


to colonial duties. This and other circumstances | 
have given a fresh impulse to the lard trade, which | 
is a new business, just started up within the last; 
year or two, through New Orleans, and bids fair in- 
a short time to rival the whale fisheryt in value ;_ 
armed cruisers are sent round the world to give pro-| 
tection to this latter in every sea, for it isa Northern 

interest, and as Southerners it is our pride and boast | 
that it should be so protected; but as for the safe’ 
conduct of the former and all the commercial wealth 

of the regions whence it comes, nothing has been 

done to secure a safe passage for it in war, even as 

far as the ocean. ‘I'he whaling interest is not more’ 
at the mercy of an enemy upon the shores of Japan 
than are the market ships of the South and West in 
the Straits of Florida, | 

Almost every year witnesses the introduction into 
the Crescent city of some new article of trade 
froin the teeming valley of the West. There is no 
city in the world with such a back country and so 
many undeveloped resources as this, and, as a com- 
mercial emporium, none so much in its infancy. 
Yet its friends, withuut an effort to succor, have 
stood by and witnessed its unaided struggles against 
obstacles and disadvantages which long since should 
have been removed. The public Treasury has been 
taxed with heavy expenditures for building sea-walls 
and breakwaters at the North; but what, in com. 
parison, has been done to deepen the bars at the Ba- 
lize, or to keep open a navigable channel up to New 

*. Crown Duties. They ave now merely nominal. 

+ Rival the Whale Fishery. ‘Lhe veevipts of lard at New Or- 
leans for the year ending Ist September, 1843, were eight hundred 
and sixty thousand kegs; whereas the exports of this article for 
the year ending Ist Scptemler, 184, did not amount to one-fourth 





of this quantity, 


Orleans? The first standard that was unfurled in 
the cause of independence had for device a disjointed 
snake, of which New England was represented by 
the head, Georgia by the tail, andeach of the other 
States in order by a joint. Over this was inscribed 
‘‘unite or die.” This was a favorite conceit at the 
North, and is still to be seen on some of the old coats 
of arms proposed for those States; and to this day a 
part of it is preserved on the seal of the War Depart- 
iment. Was there not in this early device something 
emblematical of the relations which the South has 
since been made to hold to the North? Wily and 
grasping, the North has enjoyed every thing like fa- 
vor and protection from the Federal arm, while the 
South has been put off with a mere rattle. More 
money has been expended in fortifying and protect. 
ing the port of Norfolk than for Pensacola, Mobile. 
New Orleans, and all the Gulf coast and harbors put 
together; and yet, in a commercial point of view, 
Norfolk can scarce boast of more trade* than the 
quiet little town of Memphis, with its one hundred 
thousand bales of cotton—it also sends down large 
quantities of other produce. 

The interest of this subject, with its enticing cor- 
rollaries, has led us off from the problem before us, 
We set out with the proposition that at least two- 
thirds of the commerce of the United States, taking 
it at one hundred and fifly millions of dollarsa year, 
are supplied from the South and West. - We. have 
shown that over one-third, or fifty-seven millions, are 
furnished by one single article of produce from the 
South. We return now tothe text, and proceed with 
the demonstration, quoting official documents for 
proof, 

We have been accustomed to consider Pennsylva- 
nia and New York as great grain growing States, 
and to look upon the cotton growing States as con- 
sumers rather than as producers of the former article. 
But the census of 1840 shows the state of the case 
to be far different from this. Including all the cere- 
al grains, New York averages but twenty one bush- 
els to the inhabitant, Georgia thirty-five, Pennsylva- 
nia but thirty-three, and Tennessee sixty-eight.t 


‘Taking away the cotton from the produce of those 


States which grow it, and vicwing them in the light 
of grain growers only, the census shows that they 
uverage a greater yield of bread stuffs than their 
sister States at the North and East, who, for the last 
thirty years, bave been wringing from them the 
sinews of war, and grinding them down with taxes 
and tarifis for protection, The average quantity of 
wheat, corn, and other cereal grains produced in 
New England and the Atlantic States, as far down 
as Virginia included, is twenty-two bushels for each 
person ; whereas the cotton-growing States, viz: the 
* We donot deny the importance of defending the Navy Yard, nor 
do we mean to imply that Norfolk is too strongly or unnecessarily 
fortified. But the establishing there ofa navy yard was made a 
reason for ereeting those splendid furts. And, as one thing leads 
on to another, we would have a navy yard at Memphis ; first, be- 
cause it is required there for the public good, as that at Norfolk 


was; and next, on account of the sectional advantages that it 
would draw after it, and which need not be enumerated here. 

+ In all of these averages of bread stuffs we have first deducted 
one-tenth fur seed, which is too much for the Western, and no 
enough for the Lastern and Middle States. 
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two Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui 
siana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, yield a like average 
of forty-four bushels, or just double. 

If we bear in mind the fact that wheat is the great 
article of food for man at the North, and Indian corn 
at the South, and if we consider further, that the 
slaves and laboring classes of whites at the South 
consume no flour, but use corn bread exclusively 
we shall find that Georgia is quite as likely as New 
York to be an exporter of wheat. Dietetic writers 
agree that there is more alimentary matter in corn 
bread than in that of any other grain, and the plan- 
tation allowance of this to a slave is about ten bush. 
els the year, being at the rate of a peck of meal a 
week. The sailor’s allowance for duff and bread in 
the navy is at the rate of nine bushels of wheat for 
each person a year; McCulloch allows an average 
of eight bushels of wheat a year for bread alone to 
each person who uses it in England.* And_ though 
we believe wheat bread is as common among all 
classes in New York as corn bread is with us at the 
South, still, if we allow to each person in Now York 
but half the navy ration of flour, (and this appears 
to us to be scanty enough,) leaving the deficiency to 
be made up of oat meal, rye bread, &c., the people 
of this great grain-growing State will have for mar- 
ket only a peck of wheat apiece, not enough to fur. 
nish the factory girls of Lowell with starch and siz- 
ing for their calicoes, 

The general average of grain grown in the United 
States is thirty-two bushels to the inhabitant, first 
deducting a tenth for seed. The average for the 
Northern States (Virginia and the District of Colum. 
bia included among them) is twenty-two bushels ; 
that of the Southern and Western States and Terri. 
torics, forty-two bushels; and that of the cotton. 
growing States alone, forty-four bushels to each per. 
son, as before stated. These last have a sea front 
on the Gulf of Mexico, quite equal in extent to the 
Atlantic coast from Norfolk to the highland ridge of 
Maine, Now, suppose that for the next thirty years 
Federal legislation should be as partial to this Gulf 
coast as for the last thirty years it has been to that 
of the North; that the shores of the Gulf should be 
strengthened with forts and studded with castles, at 
the rate of eleven thousand dollars a mile; that na- 
tional dock yards should be planted along them and the 
Missisippi to match those at the North; that all our 
ships of war should be built and launched, equipped, 
and repaired here; that here their crews should be 
provisioned and clothed, paid off and discharged ; 
that all the public rope-walks, the timber sheds, the 
workshops and shiphouscs, the magnificent hospi- 
tals, and naval asylums of the North, should be 
transplanted here; that the whole Navy should be 
supplied with its every want at the South as it now 
is at the North; that the one hundred and sixty mil. 
lions of money expended there upon it should, in 
turn, be lavished upon it through the industry of the 
South ; and, nomine mutato, let us suppose that the 
untold millions which have been drawn from the 
South to foster and protect and reward the labor of 


* Sir Robert Peel states the consumption of wheat in the realm 
to be 192,900,000 bushels a year, which givis au average of sear 
tight bushels to the inhabitant. 





the North, should be given back to this region as a 
bounty on its cotton, its corn, and its oil—suppose, 
we say, that the Gulf States should be left in the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of all these advantages for 
thirty years to come, what would be the condition 
and appearance of the country? The whole land, 
from the Calcasu to the Sanybel, would present one 
vast extent of park and lawn, a succession of field, 
grove, and garden, for which Ceres and her nymphe 
might again forsake their haunts, Pan, Faunus, and 
the whole train of Sylvan deities, their orgies, here 
to dwell aud make glad the heart of man. With 
such protection, the Gulf borders would beggar de- 
scription, and vie with the most gorgeous scenery of 
fable and romance. 
[To be continued.} 








Frecp Battery Manceuvres.—On Tuesday, No- 
vember 14, the writer having had the honor of invi- 
tation with others, witnessed with them the field bat- 
tery manceuvres of a company of U. S. artillery, at 
Fort Hamilton, under the command of Lieut. Com. 
Duncan, The visiters, among whom were many, 
we may say the elite of State artillery officers of this 
city, assembled at the rendezvous about noon, the 
weather fine, wintry, and bracing. 

The corps appeared ; it horsed four gune and four 
caissons; the officers and chiefs of pieces mounted, 
the personal of the train and piece the same, the for- 
mer en selle, the latter on the boxes, The calibre of 
the material six-pounders, the carriages those of the 
new stock trai] pattern, with implements and equip. 
ments, all in perfect order, and the whole -personal 
en grande tenue. The draught power four horses to 
each) carriage, the weight of traction of the pieces, ag 
presumed, about five hundred pounds for‘each horse, 
those of the caisson perhaps a trifle less, there being 
no ordnance stores other than a few blank cartridges. 
The battery unpacked and marched to the field of 
manceuvre in column of pieces, but where the ground 
permitted en route marched in battery-sections. The 
action was animated, The field was a meadow, with 
a good coat of grass, and in fine condition for the 
horses’ feet, and is appropriated to the service of the 
eorps, by Col. Miller, of the State horse artillery, 

The battery maneuvres on the field, in column, 
line, battery, changing front, advancing and retiring, 
firings, changes of direction on the march, prolonge 
maneuvres retiring in echellon of sections, &c., &c., 
were performed with admirable address, celerity, and 
exactness, at an accelerated gallop pace, affording 
evidence of the best tactical training of the train de. 
partment, as well as superiority in that of the can- 
noneers, in which all was adroitness, vigor, and ac- 
tivity. There was perfect keeping in the ensemble 
of the mancuvres throughout, which demonstrated 
to all beholders the great utility and efficiency of 
well organized and instructed horsed batteries as an 
integral part of our defence in general, and the va- 
lue of this very efficient corps of the arm in particular. 

The battery being returned Ao the park, and the 
horses unharnessed and stabled, the mechanical ma- 
neuvres of dismounting a piece were performed be. 
fore the assembly of citizens, which was large and 
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respectable. ‘Ihe piece was undressed—that is, the 
implements were thrown off, the equipments piled. 
The piece was dismounted from its carriage, the 
linchpins drawn, washers and wheels turned off from 
the gun carriage and its limber, and, thus dis. 
mantled, the parts laid on the ground. The pla- 
toon of service formed in two ranks on the right of 
the dismantled piece, thirteen in number, a non-com- 
missioned officer, four drivers, and eight cannon- 
eers. Thus disposed of, Commandant Duncan took 
occasion to say to his visiters that he intended now 
to demonstrate with what celerity this piece could 
be again assembled, mounted, horsed, marched a 
quarter of a mile, and fire one round; and he request- 
ed gentlemen to note the time by their respective 
watches from the moment his command to perform 
should be given. All the spectators were on the qui 
vive. The command was pronounced, the piece as- 
sembled, horsed, chacun a sa place, marched, and the 
round fired at the stated distance in three minutes 
and fifty seconds—the reported concurrence of the 
observers of the time. Nothing that words can ex- 
press could in any shape more forcibly demonstrate 
the high condition and efficient tactical training of 


Nava Boat Race.—Our friends at the navy-yard 
were entertained on Monday last with a boat race by 
the boats of the U.S. ship Vincennes, the object 
being for the purpose of exercising the crew, and it is 
said to have been one of the most closely contested 
races which has over come off in this harbor, A 
few minutes after three o’clock, on a signal gun 
being fired from the Vincennes, the boats started 
from off St. Roa Island, near Fort Pickens, and 
pulled to a stake designated between the ship and 
the navy-yard, a distance of one and a half miles. 
The race was won in handsome style in eight mi- 
nutes by the Whale Boat, better known to the 
Pensacolians as Commodore Dallas’s Gig, the Mary 
Byrd, and lately transferred from the navy-yard to 
the Vincennes. This boat has never yet been beaten. 
The remainder of the boats, headed by the Gig, fol- 
lowed in beautiful order, about half a minute behind 
the winning boat. This race, however, does not de- 
cide the superiority of the Mary Byrd over the 
other boats, (particularly the Gig, which is a very 
fast boat, and was the favorite at starting,) from the 
fact that a strong tide was against her, and which 
likewise retarded the First Cutter and Launch ; the 





this praiseworthy corps, than this single instance of 
celerity and devoted promptitude in an united ef. 
fort. It was rich and meritorious. The officers of | 
this corps are an honor to their country, and the’ 
corps as a whole an example of high military tactical 
character to * sons of liberty” in generai, and to our 
citizen artillery of the city of New York in particu. 
lar; and the writer, though not in military service, 
does sincerely hope it may be permitted to remain at 
this pest complete, as the best possible school of in- 
struction to our citizen soldiers of this arm, until the 
unappreciable benefits that can and will be derived 
froin its presence and exemplary performances shall 
have made a strong, bold, and lasting impression on | 
the artillery of this city in particular, and on our 
citizens, and all] in civil, and more especially legisla- 
tive office in particular. He begs to be excused for 
saying that there is still, in his opinion, too much 
darkness visible on the Congress horizon, as well as 
that of State legislation, on this most valuable part | 
of the public defence. Patriotism invokes the god- | 
dess Wisdom ov this subject, and will cry trumpet. | 
tongued for the fostering hand of every true hearted | 
American legislator for its preservation and efficient | 
continuance and increase. ‘The parsimony that can 
assail and destroy such perfected organizations as 
now evinced by this corps is, in the estimation of the 
writer, totally regardless of the best interests of coun- 
try and its institutions. 

The tribute of honor and respect here paid to the | 
corps is from one who knows the value of the arm, 
and can appreciate the qualities and merits of the 
oificers and more of this now distinguished com- 
mand; aud who well knows that there are hundreds 
of his fellow-citizens, who will also now unite their 
approving voices to his, with gratified and delighted 
feelings, and pour them out in lavish testimony of 
respect and adiniration, richly and deservedly merited 
by this corps, for the skilful display on the occasion 
to which he has here referred. 





} 
\ 





position drawn by the winning boat, by being out of 
the strength of the tide, gave her at the time a de- 
cided advantage. The boats were manned and steer. 


ed as follows, the nuinbers designating the order in 
which they came in: 


Gig, steered by Capt. Buchanan, 6 oars, © - 2 


Whale Boat, Mary Byrd, steered by Lieut. 

Mitchell, 6 oars, - - « ps ort 
Ist Cutter, steered by Purser Bryan, 12 oars, - 3 
2d-Cutter, steered by Act’g Lt. Barry, 12 oars, 4 
3d Cutter, steered by Mid. J. Young, 5 oars, - 5 


Launch, steered by Boatswain’s Mate Baker,* 
18 oars, - - 6 


Another race is to come off this afternoon, in 
which the two celebrated boats belonging to the navy 
yard, the Black Snake and the Commodore's 
Green Barge, the former pulling twelve and the 
latter eighteen oars, will participate with the Vincen- 
nes’ boats.— Pensacola Gazette, October 29. 

Seconp Race.—The Pensacola Gazette of No- 
vember the 4th says: The second race of the boats 
of the Vincennes in company with the Black 
Snake and Green Barge, belonging to the navy- 
yard, came off on Saturday afternoon last, and ex- 
cited even more interest than the previous one, from 
the well known character of the boats for speed. At 


| half past three P. M. the following boats were enter- 


ed, and took a position off the Fort at the Barrancas, 
from which they pulled to a stake between the ship 
and the navy-yard. 
Black Snake, steered by Lieut. Brent, 11 oars, 1 
Vincennes Gig, steered by Capt. Buchanan, 6 


oars, - ‘ J . ‘ « A a" = 
Whale Boat, Mary Byrd, stecred by Lieut. Mit. 
chell, 6o0ars, - is ‘ . z . 3 


The distance is about one and a half miles, and 
was handsomely won in eight minutes fifty seconds, 


* For Lieut. Wainw right, who had the duty on board, and like- 


wise acted as one of the judges, in company with Lieut, Shuttle 
worth, of the Marine Corps, and Dr. Hendersoiis 
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by the Black Snake; the principal contest, how- 
ever, in this race, was between the Gig and Whale. 
Boat, the former of which came in with easea few 
seconds ahead of the Mary Byrd. 

Afier the termination of the foregoing race, a se- 
cond took place between the undermentioned boats. 

Navy Yard, Green Barge, 14 oars, “ wt 3 

Vincennes, Ist Cutter, 12 oars, : . ae 

Vincennes, 2d Cutter, 12 oars, - * a 
distance one mile, and won by the Barge in six min- 
utes thirty-three seconds. This was also a well son- 
tested race, the Cutter being but a short distance be- 
hind the Burge. It is, perhaps, but justice to observe 
that the Black Suake and the Barge were built 
expressly for their speed and the use of the navy yard, 
and were not designed as men.of-war’s boats. The 
strife in this race was between the Ist and 2d Cutters 
both very fine boats. 

The same order and regularity which prevaded the 
first race characterized the above, and is a further 
evidence of the good feeling existing among all the 
parties concerned. 





Penstons.—In giving place in our last number to 
the biographical notice of the Rev. S, W. Presstman, 
formerly an ensign in the army, our mind naturally 
turned to the barren quality of the gratitude extend. 
ed by our country to the men who fight her battles 
on her soil; and we were also led to a consideration 
of the disparity existing between the navy and army 
on this score, which we shal] briefly notice. 

In our naval service there are many opportunities 
f individual aggrandizement, of which the army is 
wholly exempt. For instance, those who enter upon 
duty in the former are impelled by the double influ- 
ence of winning an honorable name, and realizing 
pecuniary acquisition from prizes which may be cap. 
tured; while in the army the only incentive is the 
gilded bubble of renown. 

During the war of the revolution, a law was pass- 
ed, no doubt very wise and necessary at that time, 
depriving the soldier of the army of any share in the 
spoils of victory, but all was thrown into the public 
treasure ; which law is still in existence. 

Among the dead and the living, the disparity we 
refer to is simply this: There are many attached both 
to our army and navy, who are in the receipt of pen- 
sions for nominal wounds, while destitute families of 
those who have fallen in battle, have been thrown 
upon the cold charities of the world. We ask not 
fur a repeal of the law pensioning the wounded sol- 
diers, but we ask for justice to the poor widow and 
the orphan who have lost their protector on the sa- 
crificial altar of his country. 

Among the many cases we know of, we will here 
cite two or three, to show practically wherein exist 
some of the evils we have spoken of. The widow of 
the late Major Man Page Lomax, (a worthy officer 
of the army,) and who is also the daughter of an 
equally gallant soldier of the revolution, is now urg- 
ed to the dire necessity of labor for the support of 
herself and children—children whose father served 
well in the ranks of his country. ‘Turn then to the 





navy, and we are met with the cases of Captain 





William Lewis and Benedict Neal, who sailed abroad 
in the service of their country, leaving their, lately 
wedded and blooming wives in the full hope of again 
meeting and protecting them. But alas, while re. 
turning home in the Epervier, with the released 
American prisoners from Algiers, and the important 
intelligence to our Government that the whole train 
of Barbary pirates had been made submissive to the 
‘Stars and Stripes,” they were lost in the wild sea, 
leaving their young widows to mourn their untimely 
end, and who are now subject to incessant toil for 
their livelihood; and all this too, while nominally 
wounded pensioners are exhausting the fund, a por- 
tion of which might be magnanimously appropriated 
to the relief of those who actually suffer, 

Reform on this subject is urgently demanded. 
If the navy is entitled to its ‘* prize money,” the ar- 
my is entitled to a share in its truphies too. If the 
wounded soldier, whois still able to discharge, the 
duties of office, and receives pay for the same, is 
entitled to a pension, surely the widow and the or. 
phan who have been bereft of husband and father by 
the ravages of war, are entitled to the generosities 
of Government, 

We make these few suggestions with the hope 
that the committees on military and naval affairs, at 
the next session of Congress, may be induced te di- 
rect their attention to the subject; and with a spirit 
such as prompted North Carolina, in the case of the 
families of Blukely and Forsyth, make some atone- 
mént for the cold negleet that has been received by the 
widows and orphans of many patriotic spirits who 
spilt their life’s blood in defence of their couutry.— 
Jeffersonian, West Chester, Pa. 





Tue Seconp Dracoons.—In two month’s time, Con. 
gress will commence its session, It is time that all 
measures for the welfare of the community, necessa- 
ry to have the assent or dissent of that body, should 
be kept in agitation. ‘The remounting of the second 
regiment of dragoons is one of those neasures which 
justice and the preservation of public security on tho 
western frontier imperatively demand. That regi- 
ment was started into existence at a time when the 
Florida war demanded an increase of the army. 
Some of the companies were raised of young men 
who volunteered to serve as dragoons, not dreaming 
that after having performed arduous services, they 
should be dismounted. Congress, in their wisdem, 
and to carry out the humbug of retrenchment and 
reform, dismounted them. The extended scene of 
their operations at present on the western frontier is 
vast and extensive, a mounted force is indispensable 
to preserve the rights of our scattered population. 
We hope every editor in this State will do his utmost 
in advocating a measure so just and at the same time 
so necessary.—Baton Rouge Gazette. 





Seconp Dracoons.—The people of Natchitoches, 
Sabine, Caddo, De Soto, Boisser, Avoyelles, Oauchi- 
ta, Caldwell, and Rapides parishes, in the State of 
Louisiana, are uniting in a petition to Congress for 
the remounting of the second regiment of dragoons, 
which was disbanded last spring. 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON THE GREAT COMET 
OF 1843, BY CAPTAIN BENSON, 


It will no doubt be interesting to those who 
took an interest in the late comet here to know 
when it was first seen and how it appeared 
in distant parts of the world. In the follow- 
ing letter are contained the observations made 
by Captain SamueL Benson, of the ship 
Naples, while on a voyage to the East Indies. 
Of the thousands who were abroad upon the 
sea, how many with as small means made as 
large observations ? 


March 2d, 1843, lat. 1° 09’ N., lon. 131944’ E. 
soon after sunset saw a streak of light in the west 
resembling a ray of the sun. 3d. Cloudy, 4th. The 
streak of light seen on the 2d is evidently the tail of 
a large comet ; set at 7 P. M. 5th. Cloudy, but 
could see 35° of the tail, very bright; set at 8 P. M. 
The comet we have not seen yet. 6th, Cloudy. 7th 
at 7 P. M., the comet in its fuil glory, alt. 10° 11’. 
Distance from Aldebaran 62° 09’. ‘Tail 35° long, 
as measured by my octant. Distance from Sirius 
85°, to which the tail directly tends, 8th. The sky 
remarkably red. At sunset the tail of the comet only 
visible on account of cloudy, but it was very bright 
and appeared mucli nearer than last evening. 9th. 
Cloudy. 10th. Comet’s distance from Sirius 76° 19’, 
from Aldebaran 53° 22’, fromm the moon N. 77° 26’; 
comet very bright this evening, seen by the naked eye. 

March llth. Comet’s distance from Sirius 73° 35’, 
from Aldebaran 50° 30’. 

Altitude of the comet 19° 08’, at 7 P. M. very 
bright. 

March 12th. Comet’s distance from Sirius 70° 36’, 
from Aldebaran 47° 55’, 

March 13th. Comet’s distance from Sirius 69° 15’, 
from Aldebaran 46° 16’, 

March 14th. Comet’s distance from Sirius 66° 15’, 
from Aldebaran 44° 11’. 

Altitude 22° 43’ very bright. 

March 17th. Comet’s distance fromm Sirius 61° 00’, 
from Aldebaran 39° 00’. 

March 18th. Comet’s distance from Sirius 57° 35’, 
from Aldebaran 36° 30’. 

The comet in its full glory this evening and is 
evidently passing through the heavens towards the 
bright star Sirius, and will pass between that star 
and the belt of Orion, Length of the tail 44°, 

March 19th. Comet very bright. Distance from 
Sirius 55° 53’, from Aldebaran 35° U9’. ‘Tail 449 
long. 

March 20th. Comet’s distance from Sirius 53° 56’, 
from Aldebaran 35° 50’. From this date until we 
arrived at Manilla, on the 2th, the comet growing 
more dim every evening, but still advancing towards 
Sirius. 

March 30th. The comet and tail out of sight. It 
appeared to have evaporated. 

‘The above statement is from my journal, and if it 
will be of any service to ascertain the distance of the 
comet from our earth, iny object will be accomplish- 
ed. Below is the latitude and longitude at noon of 


the above dates, but as we made so little’ progress 
through the water during the time, (light baffling airs 
and calms prevailing) 1 have presumed our change of 
position will make but a small difference in the cal- 
culations in ascertaining the distance of the comet 
from this globe. 


March 2d. lat, 1° 09’ N. Long. 131° 44’ E. 





“ Bd. © LOTT 1320 167 « 
« Ath, BT ww 1390 57h 
“ Sth, « 1995  « 1349 09 « 
“ 6th, « 19556 134° 00/ + 
“ Tth «© Q°13'« 1342 53" 4 
“ Sth, «© Q°377 « 1349 1976 
«Oth, «© Q0]4e 1349 49" « 
«10th, «© 2°45'« = 135° 167 « 
“ Vith « 2°50' « 135° 31'« 
} «12th, © 3940 «1359. 59" 
“ 13th. «© 4°44 136° 42's 
“ 14th, « 5°04 136° 45/« 
“ 15th, « 5°35 © 1379 997 
“ 16th, “ 5°36  « 136° 53/« 
* 17th « 5°32°« « 135° 14’ « 
« 18th, “ 5°26 « 136° 26'« 
* 19th, «© 6905" 135° 157 « 
« 20th. “ 7248" 1950 157 


East longitude from Greenwich per chronometer 
and lunar observations taken every evening. 
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WASHINGTON. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1843. 








QuarTerty Army ReoisTER.— We have 
received No. J, of this publication, the pro- 
spectus of which has been for some time be- 
fore our readers. ‘The plan differs from that 
of the official Register, and promises to be 
more acceptable to the public at large, by fur- 
nishing the station of every officer, and the 
garrisons of al] our military posts. It con- 
tains, likewise, a list of the cadets at the Mili- 
tary Academy, of chaplains, sutlers, and ord- 
nance sergeants. ‘I'he alphabetical list must 
be useful to all who are not familiar with the 
names of army officers, and the corps or re- 
giments to which they belong. 

The price of the Register (one dollar a 
year) puts it within the reach of every officer 
in the service. We hope the publisher will be 
amp!y encouraged to continue-the work. 





A second edition of “ An elementary, prac- 
tical, and theoretical Treatise on’ Navigation, 
with a new and easy plan for finding diflerence 
of latitude, departure, course, and distance by 
Projection,’ by Lieutenant M. F. Maury, U. 
S. navy, has just been published. A work so 
well known for several years—so highly re- 
commended by Bowditch, Rodriguez, Bache, 
Ward, Silliman, and others; and which will 
probably be made the authorized text book of 
the navy—needs not commendation. 





Professor Hasster, for many years the 
head of the Coast Survey of the United States, 
died in Philadelphia, on Monday afternoon, 
aged eighty years, of exhaustion consequent 
upon the treatment of an attack of pleurisy. 





We rejoice to learn that the subscription for the 
relief of the families of the officers and seamen of 
the U. S. schooner Grampus, (lust at sea) is going on 
famously. Within the Jast two or three days, one 
gentleman has sent $500 from Philadelphia ; another 
$700 from New York; and another $1,400 from 
Boston, as the fruits each of his own labor. Several 
other benevolent persons have also charge of lists 
there. The merchants of these cities have answered 
to the calls of this charity in the most gratifying 
manner. What say the merchants of Baltimore? 
We understand that they have not been heard from, 
which is assuredly not because they have less sympa- 
thy for the widow and the orphan than those of Bos. 
ton; but probably because their attention has not 
been attracted by the appeal to their humanity.— 
National Intelligencer. 


In all, near $3,500 has thus far been received. 





Recervinc-Suip Hupson Buant.—We learn from 
the Brooklyn Eagle, that a fire broke out yesterday 
morning, between ten and eleven o’clocx, on board 
the receiving-ship Hudson, which damaged her so 
much that she is considered usclessi—N. Y. Sun. 


key’. 


Noy. APPOINTMENT, , 
1l—Alexander S, Wetherspoon, of New, York, te be 
an Assistant Surgeon. ~ 
Oct. RESIGNATIONS, 
31—Assistant Surgeon William Maffit. 
S. Elbert Muse, Ist Lieut. Ist infantry, to take 
effect March 1, 1844. 
R. H. Bacot,'2d Lieut. 3d infantry, to take ef- 
fect December 31, 1843. 


ere a 


——— 
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Naval Intelligence. 
U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 

Brig Lawrence sailed from Hampton Roads, on 
Wednesday, the 15th instant, bound to the West In- 
dies. The following is a list of her officers: 

Commander, Wm, H. Gardner. 

Lieutenants, Henry J. Hartstene, Wm. B. Beverly, 
Acting, T. H. Patterson. 

Assistant Surgeon, John O°C. Barclay. 

Purser, Andrew D. Crosby. 

Acting Master, J. F. Stenson. 

Acting Master’s Mate, Francis B. Wright, 

Passed Midshipinan, James H. Spotts. 

Captain’s Clerk, James Selden, 

Acting Boatswain, John McKinley, 

Acting Gunner, George Marshall. 

Acting Carpenter, Wm, R. Cally. yo 

Homes Squapron.—Brig Bainbridge sailed from 
Norfolk on the 16th instant. The following is a list 
of her. officers : 
Commander, Joseph Mattison. 
Lieutenants, Charles Thomas, G. W. Harrison. 





-Acting Lieutenant, E. L, Winder... 


Purser, George H. White. 
Acting Master, John Wilkinson. 
Master’s Mate, Charles Danrieter, 
Midshipmen, E. C, Stiles, R. J. D. Price, J. E. 
De Haven. 
Braziz Squapron.—The sloop-of-war Boston sail- 
ed from Boston, the 19th instant. List of officers : 
Commander, G. J. Pendergrast. 
Lieutenants, Sylvanus W. Godon, Alfred Taylor, 
John De Camp, George F. Emmons. 
Surgeon, Robert T. Barry. 
Purser, Garrett R. Barry. 
Acting Master, R. Poinsett Lovell. 
Passed Midshipmen, Archibald McRae, Lardner 
Gibbon. 
Midshipmen, Reginald Fairfax, Joseph Fry, Leo. 
nard Paulding, John Madigan, Thomas 8S. Phelps. 
Boatswain, James H. Polley. 
“Gunner, Wm. C. Thompson. 
Carpenter, Robert M, Bain. 
Sailmaker, Charles Frost. 
Captaiu’s Clerk, Arthur Dorsey. 














Revenue Service. 


Nov. ORDERS. |. 

23—Capt. Thomas C, Rudolph, to relieve Capt. M. 
Conner, in cominand of the Newport station, 
and Capt. Conner to await further orders. 

The warrant of Wm, Bissel, Gunner, revoked. 











Deaths. 

OBITUARY. 

Dizp, in Mount Vernon, Knox County, Ohio, on 

Sunday, the 5th instant, Doctor JOHN RIDGELY, 
in the 66th year of his age. 

Doctor Ripee.y was a native of Annapolis, Mary- 











land, and a graduate of that ancient and time-honor- 
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ed institution, St. John’s College. He studied medi- 
eine in Annapolis, under the late Doctor T. Shaaf, 
and at an early period in life commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession on the banks of the Potomac, 
where he resided in the family of the Rev. Thomas 
Addison. While there, he received the appointment 
of a Surgeon in the United States Navy, and was, as 
such, en board the frigate Philadelphia when cap- 
tured by the Tripolitans, With Bainbridge and other 
gallant officers, he was imprisoned in one of the cas- 
tles of Tripoli eighteen months. At an early period 
of his imprisonment a daughter of the Dey was taken 
seriously ill, and her case being considered hopeless 
by her physicians, the Dey sent for Doctor Ripcety, 
and on his reaching the palace, the life of the daugh- 
ter was placed in his hands. He remained in attend. 
ance that night and the next day, wien his patient 
was pronounced to be out of danger. She recovered ; 
and the Dey, grateful for the preservation of his 
daughter’s life, offered a handsome present to Doctor 
Rivcety, which being declined, he was then of. 
fered the liberty of the city, with the privilege of 
visiting the Dey’s country seat and gardens. ‘This 
offer the Doctor agreed to accept, provided his brother 
officers were allowed the same indulgence; but this 
being refused, he preferred to return to prison and | 
share the fate of his companions. ‘This noble con- 
duct endeared him still more to his brother officers, 
by whom he had always been highly esteemed anu 





loved for his many virtues. Bainbridge, Decatur, | 
Porter, Henshaw, and many others of our most dis-| 
tinguished naval heroe’s, were his early and fond) 
friends. On his liberation from prison, he was ap- | 
pointed United States Consul at Tripoli; the duties | 
of which station he discharged for several years, with | 
honor both to his Government and to himself. | 
On his return to the United States, he was twice 
shipwrecked. In 1808 he arrived at Annapolis, and | 
there pursued his profession for many years, in con. 
nection with Doctor Shaaf, and subsequently with | 
Doctor John Ridout, now of that city. Dr. Ripe@gvy | 
removed with his family in 1836, to his late place ot 
residence, where, after a life of virtue and usefulness, 
the Divine Providence has seen fit to close his earth- 
ly career. He was an accomplished gentleman, emi- 
nent in his profession, and, above all, a sincere and 
devout Christian. There was in his death every 
thing to impart comfort and hope, for throughout his 
long and continued illness he manifested an entire 
resignation of the Divine will, and a firm reliance 
on Chirst’s atonement for pardon and acceptance, 


On the 3d instant, at the residence of her father, 
(the Hon. M. M. Hughes,) in Platte County, Mis. 
souri, Martua M., wife of Captain B. D. Moore, U- 
8. Dragoons. 


At his residence in this city, on Sunday evening, 
after a protracted illness, Captain ELIJAH LYON, 
U.S. Artillery. 





Nov. ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON, 


15—Capt. E. 8. Hawkins, 7th infy. Fuller's. 
16—Ass’t. Sur. H. H. Steiner, Fuller’s. 





Lieut. Geo. Stevens, rifles, Gadsby’s. 
22—Capt. W. A. Thornton, ordnance, Fuller’s. 
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Orrice or U. 8S, CLoraing anv Equirace, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25th, 1843. 
EALED PROPOSALS, will be received at this 
office, until 10 o’clock, A. M., of the TENTH 
DAY OF JANDARY NEXT, for furnishing by 
contract, the following Army Supplies and Materi- 
als, deliverable at the United States Clothing and 
‘Equipage Depot, Schuylkill Arsenal, in equal month- 
ly proportions, on or betore the lst day of July, 1844, 
viz :— 
4,000 Army Blankets, 64 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
weight 4 Ibs. 
35,000 yards 6.4 Sky Blue (twilled) Cloth, 
10,000 « 6.4 Fine Blue sd 


1,000 « 6.4 “ (water proof.) 
50,000 “ 7.8 Flannel, Cotton and Wool. 
30,000 * 3.4 Canton Flannel. 

6,000 “ 34 Bleached Cotton Drilling.” 
10,000 * 3.4 Unbleached “ “ 

5,000 “ 7-8 “ “ “ 
60,000 « 7.8 “ “ §Shirting. 

5,000 “ 7-8 Bleached * “s 


4,000 Uniform Caps, Dragoon and Infantry. 

Hair Plumes, Red and White. 

Bands and Tussels for Dragoons. 

Metal Cap Equipments for Dragoons, Artillery and 

Infantry. 

Pompons, Artillery and Infantry. 

Shoulder Straps, Artillery.and Infantry. 

os “ (brass) for Dragoons, 

Epaulettes, N. C. 8., Artillery and Infantry. 

Worsted Sashes, Crimson and Yellow. 

“Binding and Cord of all kinds. 

Buttons, Dragoon, Ordnance, Artillery and Infan- 

try, vest. 

Infantry, coat. 

10,000 pairs of Laced Bootees, 3 sizes (large.) 
2,800 doz. pairs Woollen Half Stockings, 3 sizes. 
Colors — National. 

“ Regimental, Artillery and In 
Camp, “ 
Guidous, Dragoons. 

Felling Axes. 

Hatchets. 

Spades, 

Drums, complete, Artillery and Infantry. 

Casks for 1 year, from Ist April next. 

All of which must be of domestic manufacture, 
and must couturm in quality, and all other respeets, 
to the standard patterns, sealed in this office, by 
which all supplies furnished on contracts will be 
tested, samples of which for woollen and cotton 
cloths will be sent by mail, with any additional in- 
formation upon the subject, which m.y be desired by 
manufacturers wishing to offer proposals. 

Contracts will be bused upon accepted proposals ; 
for the faithful fulfilment of which two or more se- 
curities will be required. Letters containing propo- 
sals should b: endorsed, “ proposals to furnish swp- 
plies and materials,” and addressed to 

HENRY STANTON, 
Assistant Qluartermaster General, 
Nov. 23—wtJan. 10. U.S.A. 


ASS AND NAVY CHRONICLE, for five years—from 1836 
to 1840—ten volumes, half bound, and unbound ; for sale, at 
$12 50 per set, ip sheets. or 815 perset, bound, Any volume or 
number may be had separately. 

Jan. 19—tf B. HOMANS. 
ILITARY LAWS OF THE U. S., Compiled by Col. T 
I Cross of the U. S. Army, full bound, $2 50, in beards %2 
per copy. For sale, 

B. HOMANS. 


MIELEFARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE for three ope 
trom 1833 to 1836, six volumes—bound andunbound, for sale 


at a veryreduced price, by 
Jan.19—tf B. HOMANS. 
TF PRINTING of every description promptly 
and neatly executed at this office. 


“ 


fantry. 

















